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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



shooting excursion. He gave the messenger a deaf ear, 
and when urged by some one present to take instant mea- 
sures, he replied that he would give a thousand louis to 
hear that the English durst attempt to pass. " Spare 
your money and mind your business," was the gruff retort 
of 'Sarsfield, "for I know that no enterprise is too difficult 
for British cpurage to attempt." 

One would think that I was a veteran captain or bold 
dragoon, in thus evincing such a predilection for describ- 
ing scenes of blood and battle. But show me the man, 
woman, or child who loves not to hear and read of bat- 
tles. I much question whether even a demure quaker of 
Moate or Mountmellick would not take pleasure in read- 
ing a bulletin of Aughrim or Waterloo, or some spirit- 
stirring memorial of the tented field. But I am wander- 
ing from the bridge, though not yet done with it. 

There is a curiously sculptured monument on it, bearing 
an inscription rather difficult to read, which Tecords that 
"in the 9th year of the reigne of our most dere soveraign 
ladie Elizabeth, this bridge was built by the device and 
order of Sir Henry Sidney, Knt. who finished it in less 
than one year, bi the good industrie and diligence of 
Peter Levis, Clk. Chanter of the Cathedral Church of 
Christ, Dublin, and steward to said Deputy." The in- 
scription goes on to state that "in the same yeare the 
bridge was finished, the ncwe worke was begun in the 
Castel of Dublin, besides many other notable workes in 
sundrie other places. Also the arch rebel Shane O'Ncil 
was overthrowne, his head set on the gate of the said 
Castel ; Coyne and Livery abolished, and the whole 
realm brought into such obedience to her majestie as the 
like tranquilitie hath no where been seen." In-a com- 
partment of this monument is the figure of Master Levis, 
attired in his Geneva gown ; in his right hand is some- 
thing which is said to be a pistol, though it is twisted, 
and more calculated to represent a screw than an instru- 
ment of death. On this pistol is the figure of a rat, ap- 
pearing to bite the thumb which is holding it. 

Peter Levis is said to have been an English monk who 
turned Protestant, and coming over to Ireland was made a 
dignitary of Christ Church ; being a man of great scientific 
and mechanical knowledge, Sir Henry Sidney sent him 
to superintend the erection of this important bridge : but 
being a turncoat, a righteous rat, vexed with such tergiver- 
sation, followed and haunted him — by day and night, at 
bed and board — on horseback or in boat, the disgusting 
vermin pursued him, slept on his pillow, and dipped and 
dabbled its tail or whisker in all he eat or drank — the 
church itself could not save him from the persecution. 
One day in the church of St. Mary's, Athlone, he ventured 
to preach, and Io, this unclean beast kept peering at him 
with its bitter, taunting eye, all the time he was holding 
forth ; and when he descended the pulpit, after having dis- 
missed the congregation, the cursed creature still remain- 
ed with his reverence. This was too much — Master Levis 
presented a pistol, which he had always about him, to 
shoot it — the sagacious and unaccountable creature, to 
avert the shot, leaped up on the pistol, as represented on 
the monument, and seizing the parson's thumb, inflicted 
such a wound as to bring on a locked jaw, which termi- 
nated in his death. 

I will not stake my veracity on the truth of this story : 
but at all events, this much will I assume, thatheTe we have 
most satisfactorily explained the origin of the phrase, to 
hat, as applied to changelings ; and without wishing to 
cast mv stigma on Master Levis, who may have been a 
sincere and honest, as he certainly appears to have been 
a clever, man, I may add, that the conscience-stricken 
state of tiiosc who change their opinions for worldly ad- 
vantages, is well typified by the molestation of that un- 
clean, nasty, voracious reptile, the rat. 

Now, Mr. Penny Journal, I have complied with your 
request, and finished my tour to Connaught, by leaving 
your readers at the Bridge of Athlone. A tour in 
Connaught is a different matter, and I do not say that it 
will never appear.- 

I am, &c. iSrc. 

TuBust'E O'Tooui. 



ANCIENT IRISH INSTRUMENT. 

TO THE EMTOn OP THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sir — In p. 324 of your Journal there is a wood-cut re- 
presentation and description of a curious ancient Irish 
instrument, with a confession of ignorance as to its pro- 
bable use, and an invitation to others to offer their con- 
jectures. 

Now, Sir, I humbly conceive that it had been used 
as a beam ot steel yard for weighing, anil that for this 
purpose the different modifications of weight were deter- 
mined by moving the birds inserted in it according to it 
scale. Also, that it might have been used as an Ounce!, 
by holding it perpendicularly, with the article appended to 
the hooks, in which case the wires within became stretch- 
ed by the weight, and showed its gravity with some de- 
gree of accuracy. 

If a more rational conjecture has not been yet offered 
you, please accept this from your admirer, T. A. 



ECHO. 

FOR THE DCUMN I'HNN'V JOURNAL. 

Voice of yon rocky shade, 
Plaintive and lonely, 

Art thou a forest maid, 
Or a voice only ? 

Still for thy cruel love- 
Youth unrelenting! — 

Nymph, over hill and grove, 
Art thou lamenting ! 

Hark ! over copse and dale 

Bugles are ringing ; 
Echo ! no weeping wail 

Back thou art flinging ! 
Now from yon hollow dell 

Rude mirth awaketh, 
Swift from thy craggy cell 

Soft laughter breaketh ! 

Thou, to the lover's ear 

Pensively sighest, 
Thou, to the hunter's cheer 

Blithly replies!: : 
Song from the woodland hill, 

Pipe frniii the mountain,-— 
If hill and grove be still, 

Drop from the fountain ! 

Mate of my boyish days, 

Known in the wifdwoort, 
Still are thy well-known lays 

Lays of my childhood! 
Then in thy secret dell 

Oft have I wooed thee, 
Often with tuneful spell 

Lover-like sued thee. 
Oft watch'd thy breezy foot, 

O'er the dew, sweeping 
Home to thy fairy lute 

In the 'cliff sleeping. 
Oft in the haunted uir 

Sought thine eye's greeting, 
Still but thy voice was there, 

Softly retreating ! 

Still, thou soil, vocal power, 

Formless and airy, 
Voice of the forest flower, 

Voice of the fairy ! 
Whether wild tree or wave, 

Or cliff enthrall thee, 
Voice, from thv secret cave — 

Echo, I cull thee ! J. UU. 
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